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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 

[Abbreviations. — Am. J. Ps. = The American Journal of Psychology ; Ar. 
de Ps. = Archives de Psychologic ; Ar. f. G. Ph. = Archiv fUr Geschichte der 
Philosophic ; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fur systematische Philosophic ; Br. J. Ps. = 
The British Journal of Psychology ; Int. J. E. = International Journal of Ethics ; 
J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth. = The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Sci- 
entific Methods ; J. de Psych. = Journal de Psychologie ; Psych. Rev. = Psycholog- 
ical Review ; Rev. de Mtt. = Revue de Mttaphysique ; Rev. Nio-Sc. — Revue Neo- 
Scolastique ; Rev. Ph. = Revue Philosophique ; Rev. de Ph. = Revue de Philosophic ; 
R. d. Fil. = Rivisla di Filosofia e Scienze Affini ; V. f w. Ph. = Viertelfahrs- 
schrift fur ■wissenschaftliche Philosophic ; Z. f. Ph. u. ph. Kr. = Zeitschrift fur 
Philosophic und philosophische Kritik ; Z. f. Psych, u. Phys. = Zeitschrift filr 
Psychologie und Physiologic der Sinnesorgam. — Other titles are self-explanatory.] 

LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 

What Pragmatism Is. C. S. Peirce. The Monist, XV, 2, pp. 161-181. 
The writer refers the original conception of his doctrine to the habits of 
mind acquired during a long period of experimental scientific work. The 
term he borrowed from Kant' s pragmatisch. It has been so widely adopted, 
with so many more or less important variations, that he now puts forward 
his own view under the name of pragmaticism as one phase of the larger 
doctrine. The preliminary requirement of pragmatism is to ' dismiss all 
make-believes.' One must start from the beliefs and doubts which one 
actually entertains, dismissing as make-believe all notion of metaphysical 
truth and falsity. Belief is a habit of mind, mostly unconscious and 
entirely self-satisfied. Doubt is the privation of such a habit. Man is 
able to exert a measure of self-control over his actions, and by a process 
of self-preparation can impart to action a fixed character best indicated as 
absence of self-reproach. In time the repetition of this self-preparation 
tends to eliminate self-reproach entirely. Applied to knowledge, this leads 
to a state of fixed belief or perfect knowledge. The doctrine of prag- 
maticism was first expressed by the author in the Popular Science Monthly 
for January, 1878 as follows : " Consider what effects that might conceiv- 
ably have practical bearings you conceive the object of your conception to 
have. Then your conception of those effects is the whole of your con- 
ception of the object." This doctrine dismisses almost every proposition 
of ontological metaphysics as meaningless or absurd, and establishes phi- 
losophy among the observational sciences. It does not confine the prag- 
matist to individual cases, for experiment is always in the interest of future 
conduct and hence must be generalized. Thought, controlled by a rational 
experimental logic, tends to the fixation of opinions which do not depend 
on accidental circumstances and which are independent of what anyone 
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may think of them. These propositions are both real and physically effi- 
cient in shaping conduct. The pragmatist's summum bonum is, therefore, 
not action, but a process of evolution whereby the existent comes more and 
more to embody propositions of this real character. In terms of formal 
logic, the essence of pragmatism may be expressed as a proposition parallel 
to Aristotle's dictum de omni. We call a predication affirmative (be it 
universal or particular) when, and only when, there is nothing among the 
sensational effects that belong universally to the predicate which will not 
be (universally or particularly, according as the affirmative predication is 
universal or particular) said to belong to the subject. Pragmatism is 
closely allied to Hegelian absolute idealism, being a genuine triadic move- 
ment, but dissents from Hegel's undue emphasis on the third stage. 

George H. Sabine. 

La primaute logique des jugements conditionnels. Adrien Naville. Rev. 

Ph., XXX, 4) pp. 337-345- 

Universal judgments are of two classes : empirical or 'closed,' deal- 
ing with a small group limited in space and time, and absolute or 
'open,' dealing with a group not thus limited, e.g., the more general 
truths of science. ' Open ' universality properly belongs only to conditional 
judgments. The true scientific universal claims only possibility, and refers 
alike to past, present, and future ; all this is clearly implied in the condi- 
tional form. The categorical judgment, on the other hand, claims a char- 
acter of present actuality and permanent and eternal reality. But for nei- 
ther the so-called elements of chemistry nor the laws of their combination, 
neither the law of gravitation nor the impenetrability of matter, neither 
atoms and electrons nor energy and its transformations, to say nothing of 
psychic life, does the scientist claim the ontologically fixed and eternally 
unalterable character implied in the categorical statement. The only cate- 
gorical universals for science seem to be certain very general postulates as 
to the nature of space and time ; to throw these into the conditional form 
would be to leave science and enter metaphysics. Modern science is 
abstract, and is content to affirm conditionally the possibility of certain 
necessary relations ; categorical judgments belong properly only to history. 

F. D. Mitchell. 

Truth and Imagination in Religion. Ralph Barton Perry. Int. J. E., 
XV, 1, pp. 64-82. 

The content of the religious experience is belief in a favorable or unfavor- 
able attitude toward self of one's residual environment. But it is not a 
mere belief, for it means to be true. Religious truth is practical, not scien- 
tific, and is thus independent of any particular scientific statement. The 
term God denotes, not a fixed conception whose existence may be affirmed 
or denied, but my practical faith ; it contains an idea of my own interests, 
an idea of the disposition of the universe toward them, and some plan for 
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reconciling the two. To be religious is to believe that a certain correla- 
tion of forces, moral and factual, is in reality operative, and that it deter- 
mines the propriety and effectiveness of a certain type of living. Religion 
is not essentially concerned with judgments of truth, except in so far as 
they define or refute its practical truths. Imagination is indispensable to 
religion, in virtue of its power of realizing ideas which are not perceptually 
present, and of translating them into the language of practical life. The 
central religious object being an attitude of the residual environment, to be 
religious one must have a sense for the presence of such an attitude, as for 
the presence of one's human fellows. The divinity may be regarded as 
manifested in some extraordinary- or subtle experience, or in the events of 
nature and history construed as divine ; it is addressed in the language 
of prayer and communion, of adoration and consecration, or, at times, 
of hatred and despair. As to the boundary between the imaginative and 
the cognitive in religion, whatever either fortifies or misleads the will is 
conviction ; the rest is imagination. The difference is thus a question, not 
of definition, but of the personal intention and expectation of the believer. 
The development of religion tends to make clearer the relation between 
imagination and belief. Whether religion always deals with a personal 
God depends on how we define these terms. Philosophy is indispensable 
to religion, and the meaning of religion is the central problem of philosophy. 

F. D. Mitchell. 

La raison et les antinomies. (Suite.) F. F.vellin. Rev. de Met., XIII, 

1. PP- 75-H3- 

The antinomy here treated is that of spontaneity and liberty. These are 
not opposites ; the free act rather proceeds from primitive spontaneity. 
Taking as a type of elementary spontaneity the activity of the cell, we find 
such spontaneity both absolute and autonomous. Since spontaneity and 
will are synonyms, to act spontaneously means to act as one wishes, what- 
ever be the degree of energy expended, or the result of the act. This act 
is always connected with a thought of deliverance, and therefore implies a 
• will to be free ' as well as a ' will to be. ' To analyze a free act is more 
difficult. Such an act seems to issue from many outward circumstances 
which have no interconnection. The ego, instead of acting, seems to let 
its functions act for it. But such an analysis is incomplete. Liberty is 
bound up in the self-conscious human will. In the free act the all-import- 
ant factor is voluntary power. Placed between sensation and reason, it 
always bestows its energy upon the one or the other. With these three 
elements, then, the one autonomous and free, the other two subordinate 
and auxiliary, the question becomes simpler ; the multiplicity in the free 
act disappears. Now in the free act the will unites and harmonizes reason 
and appetite by comparison and choice. Thus the will is the center of our 
personality, the energy of the ego. In spontaneity, too, we may note the 
same action of the will ; hence liberty grows out of spontaneity. Now in 
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both spontaneity and liberty, we have seen, there is a deliverance. This 
means that they tend to set free all that which in each being is the self. 
Individuality thus progresses toward moral perfection. The attainment of 
this perfection, however, implies that the free act shall also be a right act. 
Here volition is aided by reason. Further, will means action, and in act- 
ing the will gains power and expands. So we may say that in its primitive 
spontaneity the will is developed from itself; will is at least implicitly 
liberty. In positing spontaneity, then, one posits a need of progress. But 
liberty implies not only expansion but concentration and tension, not only 
quantity but quality. In expanding itself the will returns upon itself, it 
becomes self-possessed. Self-possession, however, only exists for him 
who knows his power. Only he who reflects can organize his life and 
attain moral deliverance. One may object that this liberty, which by reflec- 
tion attains self-possession, thus becomes separated from spontaneity, which 
is ignorant of itself. But spontaneity, as has been shown, posits itself, and 
this is the beginning of self-possession ; the essence of self-position and 
self-possession is one, they differ only in degree. The lowest spontaneity 
has also some consciousness ; this later develops into reflection. Thus, as 
one ascends the scale of being, the principle of autonomy grows and gains 
in strength. Now, looking at spontaneity and liberty as extremes, we may 
say that in the realm of activity the distance between them is exactly that 
between the individual and the person. On the plane of spontaneity, the 
desires are fragmentary, on the plane of reflective volition, they are co- 
ordinated into an organism ; they belong to us, and form the basis of the 
ego. The spontaneous life is not, however, 'a-moral' but 'ante-moral,' 
because it ushers in human morality. Thus the antinomy is resolved. One 
may object that there remains an antinomy between necessity and these 
two modes of action. But, as we have seen, action posits itself, while 
necessity implies something other than itself, i. <?., action is categorical, 
necessity is hypothetical. Necessity is a scientific postulate ; it has no ex- 
istence in the world of reason, which is the real world. 

R. B. Waugh. 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

Comparative and Genetic Psychology. C. Lloyd Morgan. Psych. Rev., 
XII, 2-3, pp. 78-97- 

Comparative and genetic psychology finds its place between biology, 
with its variation and elimination, on the one hand, and ethics, with its 
worth of the ideal life of man, on the other. Its aim is to investigate, syn- 
thetically rather than analytically, the nature and mode of development 
of mental processes. One of the first things that comes out, in the study 
of the subject, is the way in which, in the lower ranges of mental develop- 
ment and evolution, everything hinges on practical behavior and activity. 
Another is the complexity of the biological foundations upon which the 
beginnings of the psychology of the individual are laid, and the fact that, 
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in individual genesis, the initial data are already-grouped wholes and not 
sporadic and isolated sensation elements. The older psychologists assumed 
that perception was built up out of sensation units, and to describe this was 
their task. The biological treatment shows that the organism comes into 
the world as a ' going ' concern in which the unity is formed by the coales- 
cence of stimuli with its own capacity for complex modes of behavior. 
The popular conception that mind is a controlling influence, in some way 
standing apart from the organic processes which it controls, is essentially 
correct ; for the physiological foundation of conscious guidance is a differ- 
entiation of control-centers from centers concerned in automatic response, 
thus making mind an environment within the organism. Experience is 
the condition of intelligent behavior, as distinguished from automatic 
action ; and this must be the psychological factor. Both the control sys- 
tem and the automatic system are dependent on heredity. Correspond- 
ing to the two orders, the instinct of play in young animals illustrates the 
point. They play, from the psychological point of view, because they like 
it ; from the biological point of view, because they thus gain practice and 
preparation for after life. There is a constant interaction between instinct 
and intelligence. The essential point in grasping the relation of biology 
to psychology is to distinguish between instinct and intellect, with their 
parallels of perception and ideation. The leading characteristic of percep- 
tion is its dealing with situations as wholes ; and the associations thus 
established are between the situation and the practical behavior. The 
mental processes of animals are perceptual ; and learning is a stumbling 
upon new associations. A large proportion of human processes is also 
perceptual ; but on this as a basis our system of knowledge is built up. 

J. H. Coffin. 

Mental Pathology. Pierre Janet. Psych. Rev., XII, 2-3, pp. 98-117. 

Psychological states can best be described in general after having been 
studied in particular instances. Psychologists of other countries divide 
psychology into normal and abnormal, while the French regard mental 
diseases as experiments cunningly devised by nature to show the effect of 
suppressed or modified functions. One of the first semi-pathological or 
semi-normal states to be noticed is that of fatigue. One of the first 
symptoms of fatigue is an exaggeration of functions and reflexes : unneces- 
sary movements, tremors, nervous laughs, etc. The agitation may also 
be mental, as ill-humor and fancies. Muscular precision, dexterity, steadi- 
ness, attention, perception, and automatic processes all suffer, and are in 
contrast to the phenomena of repose. Like phenomena are to be seen in 
intoxication. Sleep is attended by lesser activity of the vital functions ; 
dreams, by mental agitation, and are characterized by a narrowing of the 
field of consciousness, and continuous and retrogressive amnesia. Emo- 
tions are attended by physical and mental agitation and are characterized 
by feelings similar to those mentioned in connection with fatigue : weari- 
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ness, powerlessness, etc. Depression is also a feature of emotion, as 
manifested by a diminution in circulation and respiration, weakness, 
and paralysis. Or it may show the opposite symptom : calmness and a 
strengthening of functions, better memory, stronger will, and more active 
attention. In all, the mind displays a great tendency to oscillation. 
Now, in hysteria, which is more purely pathological, the phenomena are 
very analogous to those above mentioned. In fact, hysteria is simply a 
disorder of sleep, fatigue, and emotion. In brief, hysteria is accompanied 
by agitation, convulsions, spasms, hallucinations, weariness, powerlessness, 
and a narrowing of the field of consciousness ; memory is disturbed and 
all troubles seem extremely real. It is a curious fact, however, that the 
characteristic disposition may be immediately changed into its opposite at 
some crisis. Likewise, states of melancholia may give place to states of 
more or less normal excitement. The conclusions to be reached are : that 
some functions are more facile than others ; that the most complex ones, 
which are the last developed in the race, are affected more easily in sleep, 
fatigue, and emotion, and disappear first. Thus considering the mental 
functions as constituting a series of decreasing difficulty, according as their 
relation to reality diminishes, we are enabled to regard them as mental 
oscillations which can find a place in normal psychology. 

J. H. Coffin. 

Materials for the Psycho-genetic Theory of Comparison. F. N. Hales. 
Br. J. Ps., I, 3, pp. 205-239. 

The purpose of this article is to collect and classify the material required 
to construct an adequate theory of the development of the comparison - 
process, and to determine the sequence in time of its different forms. This 
material consists of the recorded expressions of comparison-judgments by 
speech and by gesture, employed by civilized and by primitive man, by 
normal persons and by deaf-mutes. Data on the natural gesture-language 
of deaf-mutes were obtained by means of a widely circulated questionnaire. 
Information was requested on the expression by gesture of identity and dif- 
ference, and of judgments involving comparisons of size, distance, mus- 
cular effort, moral and aesthetic qualities. The material thus collected, 
together with the evidence from the sign-language of the American Indians, 
clearly indicates four stages in the progressive development of the gesture- 
language syntax of comparison. The first and most primitive method of 
expressing comparison is simply to assert the quality (in respect of which 
comparison is made) of one of the objects and deny it of the other. In the 
second stage, the quality is asserted in the case of both objects, and the dif- 
ference is indicated by means of difference in amplitude or emphasis of 
gesture. This gesture may be purely imitative, e. g. , exactly reproducing 
the size of each of the objects in turn ; or it may be a rudimentary repre- 
sentative gesture, reproducing alone the relative, not the absolute sizes. 
The third stage may be characterized either as a step toward the substitution 
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of one single synthetic judgment for two separate, independent, and equi- 
pollent judgments ; or as the development of the explicit notion of a 
standard of comparison. The underlying conception is that of separation. 
In comparing objects with respect to their size, a certain distance apart of 
the hands is arbitrarily chosen to represent the standard ; starting from 
this, the distance apart is either increased or diminished, to signify the mag- 
nitude of the comparatum. Finally, in the fourth stage, the gesture for 
increase as such is separated off from the gesture for quality, and becomes 
the nearest approximation to an adverbial expression to be found in ges- 
ture-language. This stage contains many instances of pure gradation. 
Parallel to this development in the syntactical forms of gesture-language, 
there runs a development in the elementary gestures used. In the first 
stage, we meet with the most primitive of all gestures, the indicative. In 
the second, the imitative, and then the representative gestures come to the 
fore. In the third stage, there is an advance towards the symbolic which 
is completed in the fourth. With regard to the evidences of spoken lan- 
guage, the examination of a great variety of languages, representing all the 
different structural types, — incorporative, stem-isolating, catenary, agglu- 
tinative, and inflectional, — shows that the methods of comparison can here 
be brought under six main principles. These are the principles of opposi- 
tion, exclusion, apposition, separation, gradation, and composition. The 
development of these linguistic forms in the race runs parallel to the psy- 
chological development of the individual. The most primitive experience 
in sensory discrimination of successive objects is the apprehension of a 
novel feature in the second, together with the failure to apprehend such 
feature in the first, or the apprehension of its absence. The most primi- 
tive expression of the comparison-judgment in spoken language consists in 
asserting a quality of the one object, while denying it to the other ; or in 
attributing it exclusively to one of the objects. Practically coeval with 
these two forms is that which attributes contrary qualities to the two objects. 
At the lowest stage in the development of language these methods (op- 
position and exclusion) are found in exclusive operation, i. e., in most of 
the incorporative tongues and some of the catenary. At a later stage (i. e., 
in stem-isolating, agglutinative, and inflectional tongues) they coexist with 
other methods which gradually gain predominance. As, in the growing 
experience of the individual, the simple apprehension of a novel feature 
passes over by countless degrees into the reference of this apprehended 
novelty to a standard, so in the linguistic development of the race the 
method of exclusion is gradually superseded by the divergent methods of 
apposition and separation, in which explicit reference is made to a stand- 
ard of comparison. In the latter, a quality is asserted of one of the objects 
of a pair, while the norm of the other is governed by a preposition, verb, 
or adverb (or put in a case) implying motion away from. In the former 
(apposition), the locative case is used, to bring out, not the spatial correla- 
tion of the two terms, but the experienced transition, i. e., the transition 
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of the attention from one to the other. The reference to a standard is an 
incipient recognition of qualitative continuity, and the development of 
separation is followed by that of gradation, which gradually predominates. 
Finally, in the newest tongues of the Indo-Germanic type, while the grada- 
tion-forms of the adjective are the all-important sign of comparison, the 
reference of comparatum to a standard is no longer effected by an appositive 
or a separative preposition or case, but by a paratactic conjunction. The 
propositional form of comparison-judgment with which we are familiar, and 
upon the analysis of which the older psychological doctrines of comparison 
are chiefly founded, is thus seen to be the final stage in a complex and 
lengthy process of evolution. 

Elsie Murray. 

The Problem of Psychological Determinism. Stephen S. Colvin. J. of 
Ph., Psy., and Sci. Mefh., I, 22, pp. 589-594. 

The tendency of modern empirical psychology is deterministic. Em- 
ploying the method of physical science, it aims to explain the psychic life 
as a continuum in which every psychic process is completely conditioned 
by previous processes. The isolation and temporal limits of the individual 
consciousness forbid, however, the maintenance of psychic continuity in 
such a sense. In order to support his theory of the continuity and causal 
interdependence of mental states, the psychologist is obliged either to de- 
stroy psychology by tracing all mental states to physiological conditions, 
or to make illegitimate use of the metaphysical concept of the subconscious. 
Mental facts cannot, like physical facts, be explained in terms of causal 
relations. They require concepts of value and final cause. For its own 
methodology psychology must affirm, though not in an ultimate metaphys- 
ical sense, the freedom of the will. 

Mary Winifred Sprague. 

Animal Psychology and Criteria of the Psychic. Robert M. Yerkes. J. 
of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., II, 6, pp. 141-149. 

The author suggests as criteria of the psychic two groups of character- 
istics, the structural and the functional. Under the first, in order of their 
importance, are proposed: (1) general form of organism (organization), (2) 
nervous system (neural-organization), (3) specialization in the nervous sys- 
tem (neural-specialization). The functional group contains : (1) general 
form of reaction (discrimination), (2) modifiability of reaction (docility), 
(3) variableness of reaction (initiative). These are proposed not as proofs 
or criteria in the logical sense, but merely as the working tests of the nat- 
ural scientist. Other and better tests will, in the opinion of the author, 
undoubtedly be discovered and applied later. The single test, ability to 
profit by experience, which has been applied in the investigations of Loeb 
and Bethe, the author regards as inconclusive. If it is interpreted to mean 
mere modifiability, it is applicable to protoplasm itself, while to identify it 
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with a particular kind of modifiability, e. g., associative memory, as does 
Loeb, is to make it the test of a particular grade of consciousness. The 
author himself believes that no single satisfactory criterion of the psychic 
can be found. The tests proposed in the article are to be used in connec- 
tion with each other, the three functional criteria indicating distinct grades 
of consciousness. Grace Mead Andrus _ 

ETHICS AND ESTHETICS. 

De la methode dans les recherches deslois de I "ethique. G. Spiller. Rev. 
Ph., XXX, 1, pp. 34-45. 

In ethical as in every other scientific investigation, a sound and precise 
method is of prime importance. Ethical method hitherto has been a com- 
promise between old and new ideas. To deal with the complex nature and 
accumulated mass of ethical facts a consistent method of research is re- 
quired. Ethical science deals properly with many sets of facts : with the 
psychology of the moral life, with the concrete social and moral experience 
of the present, with the history of moral practice and its development in 
different races and during different epochs of human history, and with the 
systems of great ethical theorists. The starting-point of investigation must 
be a preliminary and purely provisional hypothesis, furnished by previous 
experience, which accepts certain facts and their apparent relations as the 
field to be studied. The accumulation of material is accomplished by 
observations, systematic, varied, accurate, and, as far as possible, complete. 
With this accumulation of material proceeds its organization. Hypotheses 
founded on cautious generalizations are subjected to a continuous process 
of doubt, correction, and verification by further observation and induction. 
Finally, the process of deduction may safely be employed. With the use 
of such a method may be predicted a progress in ethical science compara- 
ble to the development of physics since Aristotle. 

Mary Winifred Sprague. 

Amitie et socialite. G. Palante. Rev. Ph., XXX, 3, pp. 271-282. 

Friendship and sociality, though often confused, differ greatly in signifi- 
cance. The latter is synonymous with association, solidarity, or altruism, 
and has reference to a vague, external bond between individuals in oppo- 
sition to the intimate, sympathetic relations of friendship. It is an anti- 
individualistic, impersonal sentiment, finding its most abstract form in a 
general love for humanity or humanism, which emphasizes society and 
disregards the individual, opposing free commerce between individuals. 
Friendship, on the other hand, is the expression of spontaneous and indi- 
vidualistic feelings. Spontaneity, liberty, and profound intimacy are its 
essential characteristics and show its anti-social trend. Strife, as Nietzsche 
points out, is necessary for friendship, but mistrust, the most characteristic 
sentiment of ordinary sociality, is excluded. As it is a principle of indi- 
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vidualization, friendship is also elective and aristocratic. Fear forms no 
element in it, but is, on the other hand, the basal element of all camara- 
derie and of all gregarious sociability. There is no antagonism between 
friendship and true egoism, but there is a real antinomy between friendship 
and sociality. The former places free sympathy between individuals upon 
much higher plane than humanitarian abstractions and social conventions. 

Winifred Hyde. 

Autorite et liberti. Ch. Dunan. Rev. Ph., XXX, 2, pp. 147-179. 

The progressive emancipation of all civil institutions from religious 
authority is a universal and important phenomenon of history. This 
tendency may be observed in the loss of temporal power by the Church 
during the Middle Ages, and the growth of nationalities as independent 
powers. Along with this divorce of civil and religious authority, has gone 
a similar process of separation in the intellectual world, involving the 
secularization of philosophy, science, and art. To the same general tend- 
ency toward freedom from authority may also be ascribed the abolition of 
serfdom and slavery, the emancipation of woman, and the general growth 
of individual liberty. The type and foundation of all authority is to be 
found in the authority of the Divine Being conceived as the ruler and sov- 
ereign of man. It is ultimately to the transcending of this conception 
that the emancipation from authority in all its forms may be traced. 
Throughout most of the Hebrew Scriptures God is conceived as a ruler, 
whose decrees are just because commanded by Him. Authority of this 
kind is degrading to free moral beings. Real authority can exist only if it 
coincides with absolute reason and justice. In so far as man is a moral 
being, the only authority which he can obey is that of justice itself, and 
not an external Being imposing a Divine Will upon him. It is in this 
sense that we are to interpret the teaching of Christ : God is a Spirit ; and 
they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth. This con- 
ception of God proved too lofty, however, and ' spirit ' has been interpreted 
to mean a being without a material body. This dualism current in Chris- 
tian thought is in reality a materialism. The only true idealism is found 
in the identification of God with absolute justice and reason, the realiza- 
tion of which is the end and source of all phenomenal existence. Such 
an idealism is represented by Plato. God does not exist as a Being inde- 
pendent of the world, but is the pure Idea which constitutes the true real- 
ity of the world. As the principle of authority rests on the conception of 
God as ruler, so freedom is to be connected with the idealistic conception 
of God as immanent Reality. True freedom is not the power to act wholly 
without restraint ; it is autonomy, the subjection to no authority save that 
of reason. Reason, however, is not to be conceived as merely individual, 
but as the Absolute Reason whose realization constitutes man's real being. 
Along with this transformation of the concept of freedom must go a simi- 
lar transformation of the meaning of authority. Freedom is the ideal 
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which cannot be wholly realized under the existing conditions of human 
life. Freedom is the ' form, ' authority is its ' matter. ' Hostile to com- 
plete freedom, authority is yet a necessary evil, and constitutes the essen- 
tial condition of the development toward freedom. 

Grace Mead Andrus. 

Essais d' esthetique empirique : V individu devant V oeuvre d' art. Ver- 
non Lee. Rev. Ph., XXX, 1, pp. 46-60, XXX, 2, pp. 133-146. 

In these articles the author aims to describe the manner in which prob- 
lems and theories have emerged in the study of her individual aesthetic 
experience, and to suggest a fruitful method for investigating aesthetic phe- 
nomena. The articles consist chiefly of notes of introspective observations 
made by the author in museums of painting and sculpture. The observa- 
tions are purely empirical and individual ; the general method is that of 
emphasizing and studying certain of the obscurely mingled elements of the 
complex emotional state as they emerge under varying conditions. Cer- 
tain aspects of the aesthetic consciousness are presented in these notes, as 
they were experienced by the observer at different times. No attempt is 
made to formulate an hypothesis on the basis of these data. The following 
are the principal factors distinguished and studied by the author : the 
apparent facilitation of aesthetic appreciation by imitation of the gestures of 
sculptured figures ; the increase or diminution of enjoyment caused by 
rhythmic obsessions of different characters ; the effect of the lines in a 
work of art as studied in abstraction from its subject and from other details 
of its composition ; the heightening effects on aesthetic pleasure of novelty 
or unexpectedness ; and the functions and characteristics of attention and 

association in aesthetic enjoyment. 

Mary Winifred Sprague. 

Die Aufgabe wissenschaftlicher Asthetik. Chr. D. Pflaum. Ar. f. 
sys. Ph., X, 4, PP- 433-48o. 

The author regards scientific and normative aesthetics as an irreconcilable 
antithesis, and considers that in so far as prescription comes within the 
range of aesthetics at all, it does so as a secondary or tertiary result of a 
purely scientific procedure. The rejection, however, of aesthetics as a 
normative science does not, Volkelt and Groos notwithstanding, involve 
the rejection of aesthetics as a science of value, as may be supposed from 
the fact that valuation lies at the foundation of normative prescription ; on 
the contrary, it is the result of various considerations that the problem of 
value is the central problem of aesthetic science. That this is true may be 
shown by reference, in the first instance, to the history of aesthetics from the 
time of the earliest Greek thinkers down to the present. From Plato and 
Aristotle through Mendelssohn, Sulzer, Herder, Winkelmann, and Lessing 
to the modern writers, with the possible exceptions of some of the mediaeval 
writers, Baumgarten, Schiller, and some of the romantic writers, the 
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moment of value has been consciously or implicitly considered essential to 
aesthetic procedure. The alleged exclusion of valuation from aesthetics by 
Kant is no doubt traceable to the supposed identification by Kant of value 
and interest, an identification which is by no means warranted by Kantian 
usage. The aesthetic condition must indeed be void of interest, according 
to Kant, but certainly not of feeling ; and it is important to observe that 
he means by feeling essentially what we mean by valuation, the difference 
lying mainly in the fact that for Kant feeling is a complex mental state, or 
a result of a plurality of psychical processes, while for us feeling is elemen- 
tary and constitutes the complex we call valuation by fusion with ideas 
and judgments. Although we have not as yet any generally recognized 
definition of value and valuation, there is sufficient unanimity of opinion 
to warrant the following characterization. Value is never a quality of 
external objects, but is invariably of a subjective nature. It is the qualifi- 
cation which every content of consciousness receives in virtue of the feeling- 
tone imparted to it as the result of a previous experience. Positive value 
corresponds to pleasure, negative to pain. This feeling tone naturally 
accompanies the idea of purposiveness (Zweckm'dssigkeit), pleasure, of 
course, accompanying fitness, and pain unfitness. It is not necessary to 
suppose, however, that the feeling-tone or the valuation grounded upon it 
is due to a clear representation of this teleological character of experience. 
Herbart' s distinction between primary and secondary valuations is useful 
here : primary valuations being those in which the judgment of value 
attaches immediately to the feeling-tone of any given experience ; second- 
ary, those in which the worth-judgment is passed only as the result of a 
process of association or of a mediating judgment. It is within the sphere of 
these secondary worth-judgments that the so-called false values, apparent 
values, and the phenomenon of value-shifting are found. The recent 
thinkers who have made the concept of value central in aesthetics are 
Volkelt, Kreibig, and J. Cohn. To Volkelt belongs the merit of having 
called attention to the importance of psychology and of the analytic method 
for aesthetics, though the criticisms might be made : (1) that aesthetics 
is not merely a branch of psychology, (2) that its method is not exclusively 
analytical, and (3) that, while aesthetics is a science of value, it is not a 
science of value in general. ./Esthetic value must be more nearly deter- 
mined. More useful for the determination and the systematic articulation 
of the concept of value are the results arrived at by Kreibig under the 
influence of the founders of the theory of value, v. Ehrenfels and Meinong. 
Value, according to Kreibig, is the significance which any sensational or 
thought content has for a subject in virtue of the actual or dispositional 
feeling connected with it either immediately or by association. All valua- 
tion is divided by him into the 'autopathic,' the ' heteropathic, ' and the 
' ergopathic, ' according as the feeling disengaged has immediate reference 
or relation to the subject judging (fresh air is good for me), to another (to 
be benevolent is good), or is impersonal (the cathedral of St. Stephen is 
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beautiful). The alternatives in the first two cases are good and bad in the 
hygienic and ethical senses ; in the last, beautiful and ugly in the sense of 
aesthetics. Kreibig's definition has the objectionable feature that sensa- 
tion-content may have a feeling-tone but can have no value, since we are 
never conscious of it in isolation but only as a constituent part of a unitary 
perception. His determination, also, of the problem of aesthetics as the 
description and explanation of the valuations of mental contents with 
formal quality {Gestaltqualitaf) according to the alternatives beautiful 
and ugly, cannot be accepted without criticism. For (1) it is questionable 
whether the formal quality of mental content is sufficient to mark them as 
specifically aesthetic, and (2) the terms beautiful and ugly cannot be 
admitted as determining the scope and problem of aesthetic theory. Cohn 
holds : (1) that the aesthetically valued is immediate experience, (2) that 
aesthetic value is purely intensive, i. e., aesthetic objects are valued for 
themselves and not merely as means (consecutive valuation), and (3) that 
aesthetic value has a prescriptive character (Forderungscharakter). The 
first proposition is too narrow, as it excludes the generally recognized factor 
of association in the aesthetic judgment, and the determination of aesthetic 
value as prescriptive must also be rejected. The definition of aesthetics, 
therefore, which results from the foregoing considerations is that it is the 
science of purely intensive valuations of psychic contents. 

Emil C. Wilm. 



